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CONCORD. 

Fa.irha.ven, 

To Fairhaven by boat with C., starting at 10 A. M. 
and getting home about dark. I had a very hard row as far 
as Clamshell Hill, beyond which we sailed, using an umbrella 
for this purpose. We landed at Conantum and lunched at the 
foot of Lee’s Cliff under a pine where the sun lay warm on 
the carpet of freshly fallen needles (the white pines have 
nearly finished shedding) and scarce a breath of the chill 
wind reached us. A few crickets were chirping feebly about 
us and a small yellow butterfly was driven by the wind across 
the Bay. [After lunch we walked through the woods and across 
the fields to MrjL Wright’s house where after obtaining 
permission and a key we climbed the small steep hill next 
the road and spent nearly an hour in front of a "camp" 
which has been built on the summit. The view from here is 
very fine indeed. We then rambled slowly back to Conantum 
through the woods most of the way, starting two Partridges 
and three Colaptes(Flickers), the latter in a vineyard!] 

The return voyage was very pleasant despite the 
wind which, although less than in the morning,was still 
strong and penetrating. The autumn tints were very brilliant 
wherever there were red maples, in fact I have never seen 
these trees more intensely colored than they are now. 

Along the meadow edge of the Conantum woods they formed a 
belt of gleaming scarlet, crimson and gold most effectively 
brought out and intensified by contrast with the perfect 
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green of the oaks and pines which cover the hillside behind 



Heavy flight 
of Hawks 




and above them. Most of the bright coloring on Martha 1 s 
Point was supplied by the hickories which have now generally 
put on their old gold tints. 

This was a Hawk day. I saw seven Sharp-shins, 
two Cooper’s, three Marsh Hawks, one Pigeon Hawk, two Red¬ 
shouldered and one Red-tailed Hawk. With the exception of 
one of the Red-shouldered, which was perched on a tree,all 
these birds were flying, not in any one direction but 
scaling, soaring in circles, or beating up against the strong- 

wind, by short vertical tacks, now rising to meet the blasts_ 

for half a mile or more on a gentle incline 
or to gain sufficient elevation to skim off/towards the 

earth. Of course it was a migratory flight — a Hawk wave 
which had rolled down to us from the north but, as already 
stated, the birds were not apparently prosecuting their 
southward journey when seen by me. Nor was there any indi¬ 
cation that they were looking for food. They seemed rather 
to be roaming aimlessly over the country and sporting with 
the high wind. The Sharp-shins soared a great deal more 
than is usual with them. One bird of this species was an 
old male in very high plumage. As he swept close over the 
water of Fairhaven while I was standing on the cliff, his 
back looked as blue almost as that of an old male Marsh 
Hawk. We saw an unusually fine Marsh Hawk, by the way, 
beating a small meadow near the river. He looked nearly as 
white as a Gull and, as on former occasions this autumn, 
reminded me forcibly of a Gull by his flight. 
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Ball's Hill. 
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[To Ball's Hill at 11 A. M. in my "Stella Maris", 
sailing practically the entire way. The day was Indian 

summer-like and yellow butterflies and dragon-flies were 

Butterflies 

out in considerable numbers, the former about hawkweed 

blossoms in the fields, the latter over the river. All the 

and 

pickerel weed has been killed by the late frosts, giving the 

Dragon-flies 

margin of the river a blighted, dreary aspect. Many of the 

button bushes have already shed their leaves and those 

Effects of 
frosts 

of some of the willows seem to have been frozen on the trees 

presenting a conspicuously wrinkled or dried-up appearance and 

emitting strongly the odor peculiar to willow leaves. The 

Painted Tortoises were out of water on logs, etc., sunning, 

Tortoises 

but not in great numbers. I have not seen a Snapping Tortoise, 

either large or small, for several days and I think not for 

two weeks. 

Tree Toad 

c all s 

A Tree Toad, uttering the usual croaking chirrup near 

Hunt's Landing as I sailed past. It gave it three or four 

times with brief pauses and then stopped. I have not heard 

this more than three or four times since the Toads ceased 

singing so suddenly in midsummer. They do not apparently 

call much oftener in autumn than do the Leopard Frogs. I hear 

s 

Hylas 

the Pickering's Hyla every fine warm day still; sometimes 

in the meadows.] 
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Great Blue 

Heron 



Lilolden’s Meadows was alive with Crows, walking about 
feeding. I counted fifty. They reminded me of the Rooks in 
England, Every little while a few would rise and start off 
southward, cawing loudly as if calling on the others to 
follow, but all such attempts failed to start the main host 
to which those adventurous pioneers invariably returned. 

One of them, however, succeeded ad length in raising great 
excitement by discovering an Owl (doubtless the same Bubo 
which I have seen'there before this autumn) in Holden*s 
viroods and shouting the news in Crow language to the feeding 
birds. "An OwlI an Owll Wake up, you sleepy, murderous, 
yellow-eyed villain, you mule-eared Knave! Come on, friends, 
and help me drive the thief from his stronghold! Let us 
pluck out his cat-ears and gouge out his big eyes and 
pummel and peck him to death!" All this and much more to 
the same purpose, if I understood the Cro?/ rightly. He did 
not call in vain for in a twinkling the sable horde left 
their repast and came trooping to the woods where they 
clustered all over the tops of the trees and shouted and 



raved and swore 


There was a. great Blue Heron on the river this 


morning,a noble bird but in the young plumage. I started 
him first from Wild Rice Island and drove him before me 
to the Holt where he doubled back. Once he alighted on 
the top of the bank where the ground was hard and smooth 
and the grans short. Over this he moved with slow, stately 


Great Blue 

Heron 
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It 


Chickadee 


steps tows.rds the water’s edge,occasionally stopping and 
stretching up his long neck to look at me. He reminded me 
of a Sandhill Crane which he resembled not only in motions 
but in his nearly uniform bluish ashy coloring — between the 
blue of the river and sky as Thoreau says. Poor bird’. I 
hope that a shot which I heard at this bend an hour later 
did not end his career but I saw nothing of him when I 
paddled homeward at evening. There is a skeleton of one 
of these Herons under the pines on Davis’s Hill — shot 
there by some camper, I suppose, a.nd left to rot where it 
fell! It is indeed sad to think that the few large birds 
which still visit this river are so mercilessly pursued 
and wantonly slain. This fine creature, for instance, one 
evening adding life and interest to the meadows by its 
picturesque form and imposing flight, the next a heap of 
carrion and disheveled feathers under the pines where it 
met its fate! 

Qt hevr the phoebe note of the Chickadee fre¬ 
quently these Indian summer days but the bird does not 
utter it steadily and persistently as in spring. I am in¬ 
clined to consider it a true song note. So far as I know 
it is never given by the female nor by young birds^J 






Myrtle 
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Warbler s 



Myrtle Warblers are among the most numerous 
and universally distributed of the smaller birds at this date. 
They frequent open, treeless places much more than in spring 
and I see them along roadsides perching on the fences and 
low bushes, in stubble about "stooks" of corn or other grain, 
and very frequently mar houses, barns and other buildings. 
They associate freely with Bluebirds and the different kinds 
of Sparrows in such places. Their plump forms, generally 
brovmish coloring and conspicuous straaking beneath give 
them a curious resemblance to young Chipping Sparrows but 
the yellow rump is shown conspicuously when the bird starts 
to fly. 

For the past three or four mornings a dozen of 
more of these Warblers accompanied by Bluebirds and Chippies 
have come about our house a little after sunrise to hop along 
the shingled roof, perch in rows along the ridgepole and 
flutter up under the eaves or against the blinds and window- 
panes. This is a common habit in autumn but I have never 
observed it in spring. The birds seem to be getting insects 
which are perhaps found in these places only at this season 
although this explanation is not wholly satisfactory. It is 
interesting to see "Wood Warblers" behaving thus. This 
morning severa.1 Yellow-rumps and a Song Sparrow came to my 
window and fluttered against the glass within a foot of my 
face while I was dressing and the same thing was observed 
by other members of our family, i 










CONCORD 


Ball's Hill . 



October 12 


Tortoises 


Snipe shooting 



Ja flock oi Bluebirds and Myrtle Warblers about 
the house in the early morning and Song, White-throated 
and Chipping Sparrows in the garden but none of them so 
numerous as for the past two or three days. Evidently the 
recent heavy bird wave passed on last night. 

Down river by boat with C. at 10 A. M, Several 
brown Purple Finches in the white willow at our landing, 
one of them warbling rather loudly but disconnectedly. 

Along the river below Flint's Bridge a Bittern, a Phoebe, 
a Kingfisher, a Swamp Sparrow, a few Myrtle Warblers and a 
good many Song Sparrows. A few Painted Tortoises sunning, 
not above five or six in all. 

Landing C. at Ball's Hill, I crossed the river^ 
and beat the Great Meadows, starting nothing but a single 
Snipe and two Savanna Sparrows. I heard Titlarks flying 
but saw none on the meadows, which they seem to avoid this 
year. I fired a long shot at the Snipe when he "towered" 
and fell fully 200 yards off. I felt sure that he was dead 
but after I had looked for him a long time he got up directly 
under my feet and I had to shoot again to secure him. 

After cooking and eating dinner at the cabin, I 
went over Ball's Hill. Saw only a Robin and three Blue Ja.ys, 
The weed-grown slope where the fire ran has been swarming 
with Swamp, Song and White-throated Sparrows for two weeks 
or more but I could not start a single bird there to-day. 
















At 3.30 P. M. I rowed 0. to Davis's Hill where 



Great Blue 
Heron 


Snipe 


Autumn colors 



we spent an hour or more examining the roots of the pines. 
Where they were badly burned the sap has exuded in con¬ 
siderable quantities forming bunches of rather stiff gum 
not unlike that found on cherry and peach trees. The Davis 
woods seemed totally devoid of small birds but we started 
a Great Blue Heron from one of the pines and heard Quail, 
evidently a scattered covey, whistling on the opposite side 
of the river, A small water-fowl diving on the broad stretch 
beyond the hill looked like a. Pied-bellied Brebe. A sports¬ 
man (Jones, I think) was beating the meadows opposite and 
fired two or three shots there. His dog started several 
Meadow Larks while I was watching him through my glass. 

( I afterwards heard that he shot seven Snipe). On our 
way up river at sunset we saw a Marsh Hawk (adult male) 
beating the Great Meadows and started two Great Blue Herons, 
nth young, from Hunt's Pond. 

The autumn coloring was at its height on the 8th, 
9th and 10th. To-day the colors looked faded or washed out 
and many of the red maples were bare while the river was 
covered thickly with floating leaves which made a loud 
rustling as our boat moved through them. The white maples 
have turned a sickly greenish yellow and their leaves look 
withered and dry .J 








Immense flock This was a "gossamer" day. ‘ The Balloon Spiders 

of Crows were voyaging across the landscape in large numbers and the 

^^xt meadows were coated with their shiny silk. The Spiders 

on migration annoyed us somewhat by crawling over us. 


mig 

at noon 
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At about 11 A. M. , as we were passing Dakin's 
Hill, an enormous flock of Crows rose from Holden's Meadow 
and circled about for several minutes, finally returning to 
the woods and meadow and separating into smaller flocks. 

I counted them roughly (or rather tried to) and rna.de out 
their number to be upwards of 200 birds, an unusually large 
flock. The movement just mentioned wa.s doubtless a "false 
start" for about an hour later the whole body mounted to a 
height of at least a thousand feet and went off due south. 
Their order of flight was not loose and straggling as is 
usually the case during migration but in a compact flock, 
each individual of which had no more horizontal space than 
was required for the free use of his wings. 4j i "'There was a 
good deal of cawing — in fact, it was incessant — but the 
combined clamor was less than one would expect from so 
many birds. It came to my ears with perfect distinctness 
when the floc k h ad passed beyond my vision, although no 
obstacles intervened and the air was free from haze. When 
the birds were rising and circling over me I heard the 
cr-r-r-r and cluck-cluck-cluck-cluck calls frequently 
(this rendering viras noted on the spot). I do not remember 


to have seen Crows migrate in this way before. They usually 
fly in windy weather, low down, and in loose, scattered 
flocks. The size of this flock was also remarkable. 




















Crows pe eking; 


appl e s 



Meadow Larks 
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Wright showed me some Baldwin apples which had 
been attacked by Crows, he said. Each apple had a hole an 
inch or more in diameter pecked in the side to the core. 

In many cases the hold extended through to the other side. 

The core with its seeds seemed to have been removed in 
every instance. W. thought that more than half the apples 
on one tree had been thus treated. He has seen a large 
number of Crows in the tree for several days lately. He 
has never known nor heard of Crows attacking apples before* 
These are still green or at least hard and unripe. 

I saw one flock of 29 Crows this morning, flying 
south-west low down and probably migrating. The number of 
scattered birds was about as usual. 

jdEither the bulk of the Blue Jays have passed 
or they have become silent and retiring of late. I see or 
hear about as many now as I should in the breeding season. 

A single Black Duck in Fairhaven swimming near the 
east shore was the only water bird noted to-day. 

As we came down the river at evening I saw a small 

flock of Rusty Blackbirds flying over Fairhaven Hill, several 

little parties of Titlarks circling over the meadows, piping, 

and a very few Robins. A gunner (Jones) beating Dugan 

brook meadow, apparently for Snipe, started five Meadow Larks 
we 

as/were passing and following after them fired two shots, 
with what results I did not see. We also saw three of these 
birds near the Fitchburg Railroad bridge this morning. f 
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Sparrows 


Heavy 


migration at 


Arlington 


White- 

crowned 

Sparrows 

Lincoln* s 

Finch 


Palm Warblers 


A few Savanna Sparrows still linger in the 
meadows along the river and I saw several Grass Finches in 
a field. There are Field Sparrows along many of the brush- 
grown walls and Chippies in swarms in the weed-fields and 
orchards. Some Song Sparrows were singing doubtfully 
near Egg Rock this evening. 

Faxon tells me that the Arlington region was 
flooded with migrants on the morning of the 2nd inst. He 
noted 43 species,among them three White-crowned Sparrows, 
one Lincoln’s Finch (shot), and eight Yellow Red-poll 
Warblers, three of which were the true Palm Warblers (pal- 
marum). There was no marked influx of birds in Concord 
on that day. Apparently most of the great bird waves follow 
a line near the coast^ 
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October 14 


A Loon on 
Fairhaven 



Up river by boat with C., starting at 10 A. M. 
and reaching Fairhaven at noon, making most of the distance 
beyond Clamshell Hill under an umbrella sail and hence slowly. 
^ few scattered Crows, a female Marsh Hawk, a Jay or two, 
and several Song and Savanna Sparrows were the only birds 
seen or hear 

Landed at Staples Camp and lunched there. While 
thus engaged we saw a Loon arise, apparently from the water 
near the inlet, and after circling several times to attain 
a sufficient elevation go out over the woods to the north in 
the direction of Walden Pond where, however, we could not 
find it later. Perhaps it went to Sandy Pond instead. It 
was a rather large bird with pure white throat and fore neck. 
When first observed it wras not more than 20 feet above the 
water. 

Yellow-jacket Hornets came in numbers to a tumbler 
of currant jelly which we opened and into which they crawled 
fearlessly. They were tame and gentle as possible, alighting 
repeatedly on my face and hands. 

At 2 P. M we started through the woods for Walden. 
It was a walk to be long remembered, I think I have never 
before seen oak woods so richly colored as these — painted 
woods — wine-red the dominant tint. The scarlet oaks 
were steeped with this color and the undergrowth of huckle¬ 
berry bushes seemed to reflect it,as the scaulet of the 
maples along the river was reflected by the water a week or 
more ago. Of course these huckleberry bushes were really 
of the same color as the oaks. In places they formed a 
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a. rich unbroken carpet which covered the ground as far as 
the eye could reach under the trees. The old gold of young 
hickories and the lemon yellow of poplara (grandident&ta 
gleamed in numerous places among the oaks like patches of 
sunlight. 

^Birds were scarce. Two small flocks of Robins, 
one among pines in the picnic grounds, with a following of 
Juncos, Yellow-rumps and Chickadees, a few Jays and a flock 
of about a dozen Crows feeding in the tops of some chestnuts 
at Walden were about all that we saw. Where are the spotted 
Thrushes this year? I have seen only one Olive-back and 
one Hermit this autumn.J 

Walden was very beautiful indeed, the water dark 
blue and ruffled with wind, the woods about its shores most 
rich in autumn tints. 

I picked up a young Tree Toad no bigger than a 
Pickering's Hyla and of a pale fawn color very like a Wood 
Frog for which, indeed, I at first mistook it. Heard only 
one Pickering's Hyla to-day. 

Reached home as twilight was falling. 
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October 17 



Wood Ducks 



Melvin,[with whom I have arranged to spend this 
week shooting about Concord^] came down from Carlisle early 
this morning and together vre went down river in the Buttricks’ 
boat for the day. flhe weather was gloomy and chicly but the 
rain ceased before we started and we had a very pleasant time. 
On the way down we saw three Wood Ducks, at least two of 
which were drakes in full plumage. They were swimming in 
the middle of the river just above Hunt’s Pond and flew 
when we were about 100 yards off. An hour later I started 
them again opposite Holden’s Hill. 

Landing at the Holt, we beat the Great Meadows 
putting up three Snipe. Melvin had several shots at them 
and killed one. Below Ball's Hill he started a fourth bird 
but missed it. 

I took the boat down to the larger meadow opposite 
Davis's Hill where M. joined me. The ground, although wet 
enough, was too hard and not a Snipe could we find. I 
flushed two Meadow Larks and shot one. Returning to my 
cabin we lunched there and then walked over my land after 
which we crossed the river and beat the woods opposite, put¬ 
ting up two Partridges at one of which I fired a fruitless 
shot, 

Ehe light was failing when we returned to the 
river. As we were getting the boat off, an adult ms.le Marsh 
Hawk appeared over the meadow, looking very white as it 
skimmed past against the background of dark woods. A Snipe, 





Cow-birds 


flying; to 


roost 


possibly started by the Hav/k, rose and flew over as, scalping 
then, in a broad spiral, rose to a height of several hundred 
feet, finally pitching down to the meadow with closed wings 
like a falling stone. 

A little flock of Cow-birds — certainly not more 
than half a dozen — whirled past us, making the peculiar 
hurtling sound which I have before noted, and alighted in 
the button bushes where they have roosted ever since the 
Red-wings deserted our meadows. A month ago fully 200 Cow- 
birds resorted to this roost every night, coming to it 
usually in two flocks, one from ujj, the other from down 
river. Their numbers have diminished very gradually until 
apparently only these few are leftT] 

As we entered the Holt I discovered a large bird 
ft . r 5 . a , 1 } ... S .Q? J iff . 4. perched in the tall white ash (now leafless) on the 

Qui eastern bank on a short horizontal branch near the top of 

oil trie Tivex_ the tree, in form and attitude it looked much like a Red- 

meadojns tailed Hawk, sitting erect with its attention fixed on the 
at evenin g meadow beneath, but I noticed at once that its tail was 

V shorter and more pointed than that of a Buteo and as we 

got nearer I saw through my glass its erect ear tufts, for 
<$" it was a Great Horned Owl.^H"! stopped the boat within 30 
yards of the foot of the tree and we looked at the fine 
bird for nearly a minute, taking turns with the glasses 
and talking in ordinary tones. I also made a good deal of 
noise with the oars. There wan literally nothing between 
us and the Owl which, indeed, must have watched us from 
















the time we entered the Holt. He must also have heard 
every sound ire made for the air was damp and there was no 
wind whatever. At length I struck the side of the boat 
sharply with an oar and the bird, spreading an imposing 
breadth of wing, glided off swiftly into the gloom, 
scaling on set wings after a few slow yet powerful wing- 
strokes at starting. He went in the direction of Holden's 
Hill and was doubtless the same bird which the Grows have 
mobbed there several times this autumn. I cannot under¬ 
stand why the Great Horned Owl should be so much tamer 
at night than in the day-time. This Holden's Hill bird 
was as shy as a Buteo when I last saw him in his chestnut 
woods near noon of a bright day, although a horde of Crows 
were berating him at the time. It was nearly dark this 
evening when we found him in the old white ash on the 
meadows. 

[Fully 100 Grows were assembled among the pines 
on Ball's Hill this afternoon but I did not see them start 
on the way southward although they were all gone a short 
t ime a f t e rw ar d s .1 
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ember 9 To Davis's Hill in forenoon with Mr. Buttrick, 

going over the ground carefully to estimate the value of 
the wood, etc. Started two Carolina Doves, a pair I thought, 
from a weed-grown field west of Benson's. 

In the afternoon drove to Bedford and bought 
the Davis Hill land of George Davis. 
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Mount ain 

Laurel 


Large Oaks 
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Off with. Mr. Buttrick for the entire forenoon, 
driving to Everett Mason’s, thence through a lane to the 
old. Carlisle road, where we dismissed the boy and horses. 
After searching for nearly an hour we found what is said to 
be the largest thicket of Mountain Laurel that exists in 
Concord. It grows among birches on dry ground near a 
swamp and is spread thinly over a quarter of an acre or 
more. The largest bushes are about 6 feet in height and 
although evidently old are still very vigorous. 

In an open pasture to the north-west of these 
laurels stands the finest White Oak that I have yet seen 
in this county. It is very tall with a full, symmetrical 
top but without the usual wide spread of lateral branches. 
The girth one foot above the ground is 16 feet, two feet 
higher 12 feet. Another White Oak which grows among pines 
on the east side of the road nearer Concord measured 13 feet, 
in girth three feet above the ground but the height is 
less than that of the other tree and the top snd trunk 
show signs of decay.* 

jWe returned by way of the old roeadi and over the 
top of Punkatasset where we started five Partridge, the 
only ones we saw during the day. A Flicker, a Shrike, 
seven Robins, two flocks of Chickadees, and a. few Juncos 
were also seen. Early this morning a large flock of Tree] 

♦According to David Buttrick (who died this auturrn .at 
the age of “92) a Bear was once treed and shot in this oak. 










Tree Sparrow 

in ^ II song 


Sparrows visited the weed patch hear the house and about 
1 P. M I heard one of them in full song near the same placerj 
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Sturnell a 

magna 

(Meadow 

Lark) 


Spent the forenoon in the woods near Goose Pond, 

C. accompanying me. 

As we were driving down, we saw a flock of ten 
Meadow Larks in the fields just south of the poor farm. 

They alighted within 50 yards of the road and moved about 
very much like Quail, walking and occasionally taking short, 
quick runs. The grass was too short to afford them any con¬ 
cealment but I noticed that without a single exception 
they turned their backs towards us whenever they stood 
erect, just as the Cuban Lark does, according to Chapman. 
Indeed I did not once see the yellow of the under parts 
although I watched them for several minutes during which 
time most of them were watching us. After a little I 
jumped over the fence and advanced towards them when they 
flew, three or four at a. time, and removed to the next 
field. One bird chased another in play, the two mounting- 
high in air doubling and twisting, finally pitching down to 
the meadows again. Another, evidently an old male, alighted 
in the top of an apple tree and sang steadily for at least 
give minutes, precisely as in spring, the tender plaintive 
whistle coming at the usual short intervals and spreading 
far and wide over the silent but still green fields. I do 
not remember ever hearing a Lark sing thus in autumn before. 







Red-wings 



Marsh. Hawk 

and 

Pigeons 


Juncos and 
Tree Sparrows 

in 

oak woods 


j^The Meadow Larks were accompanied by two Red-winged 
Blackbirds, a male and a female, the male in the rusty autumn 
plumage but with conspicuous, although rather pale and 
yellowish, epaulets. These Blackbirds fed on the green turf 
with the Larks but they were very shy and restless, fre¬ 
quently rising and flying off to the nearest tree tops, then 
returning again. They kept with the Larks when the latter 
moved to the next fieldT] 

As we passed these fields on our way back at noon, 
a flock of fully fifty tame Pigeons rose from one of them 
and began circling low over the spot. Suddenly a female Marsh 
Hawk appeared directly in front of them and actually passed 
directly through the middle of the flock, skimming along in 
the usual easy, listless way on set wings, not making the 
least attempt to molest the Pigeons nor causing them any per¬ 
ceptible ala,rm. After it had crossed the road, the Pigeons 
again -wheeled directly in its path and again it glided through 
their dense ranks and for an instant was lost to sight amid 
the dusky crowd. 

jjC was somewhat surprised to meet a large flock of 
Juncos and Tree Sparrows in the very heart of the oak woods 
near Goose Pond half a mile or more from my field. They 
flitted restlessly and rather quickly from tree to tree, 
alighting often on the ground.i 
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December 15 


To Concord by 8.03 train. (i) drove to the 
Buttricks’ from the station and launching my "Stella Maris" 
canoe started down river at 10.30. [Landed at Dakin's Hill 
and walked to Holden's, then returning paddled to Ball’s 
Hill where I opened my cabin at about noon and spent an hour 
or more cooking and ea.ting dinner after which Holden 
arrived and together we went to his wooded hills where we 
staked the bounds of my recent ourchase. I then crossed 
the fields to Bensen’s house and from there returned to my 
cabin through the pine woods and swamp. At 4 P. M. I 
started up river and after talcing tea at the Buttricks’ 
took the 6 P. M. train for Cambridgerj 

Although the sky was gray and lowering and the 
woods and fields sloppy with melting snow, the river, calm 
all day, and the meadow views, veiled in a delicate smoke- 
gray haze, were very attractive, and pleasing after the 
oustle of any city home. Birds appeared unusually numerous 
for the season, probably because the mild weather tempted 
them out of the woods to the thickets and isolated trees 
along the river or partly, perhaps, because the still, damp 
air Drought the sound of their voices from exceptionally 
great distances. I heard or sawRed-shouldered Hawk (a 
fine adult perched in a tree over the river), five or six 
Blue Jays, a flock of five Tree Sparrows, three small parties 
of Chickadees, a single Crow (sitting in an oak on the meadows) 
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andjPine Grosbeaks in three different places. [Of the last- 
Plne GroBbeaJt & amed 

species I could make no estimate as to numbers for 
twice out of the three times I merely heard them piping in 
the distance/] On the third occasion I came upon two, 
apparently a pair, feeding on the seeds of an ash which over¬ 
hangs the river at the "Holt". The male was an adult in 
unusually high plumage — one of the finest specimens I 
have ever seen. I spent some time watching him reach for¬ 
ward and dovm for one of the winged a.sh seeds and then turn 
it deliberately in his stout bill to shear off the wings 
which floated slowly down to the glassy river beneath. He 
psid little attention to me, although I sat directly beneath 
him within fifteen feet, holding on to a branch to keep the 
canoe from drifting away with the current. The piping 
whistle of these Grosbeaks bears some resemblance in tone 
to the scream of a Blue Jay. Once I mistook the distant 
cry of the latter for the call of a Grosbeak. 

I did not see nor hear a single bird of any kind 
on my way up river. A few Musk-rats were out in the 
twilight. Skunk tracks, half-obliterated, crossed a patch 
of snow in Bensen’s field. I should say they had been 
made within a week. Only one Rabbit track. 
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29 With George Carroll took the 10.16 train to West 

Bedford and crossed the river on the ice to my cabin where 
I cooked and ate dinner. [Two Chickadees and a Blue Jay came 
about the house and I heard the Pine Grosbeaks piping in the 
distance and saw three CroY/s fly overT] The river was alive 
with men and boys skating during the forenoon. 

After dinner I put up some "no shooting" signs along 
the borders of the meadow to the westv/ard and others in the 
old woods on the Davis land near Bensen*s. In these woods I 
saw a large Grey Squirrel and a Blue Jay, 

As we were returning past Bensen’s house my attention 
was attracted by a large, ragged-looking grayish object in 
the top of an isolated elm which stands in the meadow on the 
edge of the Davis swamp — about 60 yards from the road. At 
first glance I took it for a paper Wasp's nest but before I 
could extract my field glasses from my pocket and bring them 
to bear, it moved slightly and I saw that it was a Barred Owl. 
Its head v/as bent forward and its gaze fixed on the ground 
beneath. Evidently it was on the watch for mice, although 
the sun was more than an hour high (it was about 3 P. M.) 
and the light reflected from the sno?/ (which covered most of 
the meadow) bright, if not actually dazzling to human eyes. 
Peter, who came from the house to speak with us, told me that 
the Owl had been flying about over the meadow, alighting on 
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humps of frozen earth, and had settled in the elm only a 
few minutes before we emerged from the woods.now climbed 
over the wall and advanced slowly down the slope toward 
the elm. At first the Owl did not seem to notice me but 
when I came to some snow and my foot-steps produced a slight 
crunching sound the bird instantly turned its head tov^ards 
me and half opened its wings. I stopped and we stared a.t 
each other for a minute or more, the Owl without blinking, 
his eyes perfectly round and black, his beak of a bright 
greenish yellow, his plumage everywhere of a faded or 
grayish brown with profuse and very conspicuous whitish bars 
and spots. When he turned to face me, a twig penetrated the 
plumage of his back and springing upward raised a bunch of 
the scapulars considerably above the surrounding feathers, 
giving him a ludicrously ragged appearance. Indeed there was 
nothing firm nor graceful in either his pose or outline. 

The facial disc, as with most Owls, was very conspicuous. 

After a little I tried to creep nearer but at the 
very first step the bird spread his broad wings and flapping 
them quickly and continuously ten or a dozen times just 
after leaving his perch gained sufficient impetus to glide 
a hundred yards or more further before alighting again. His 
course, during this flight, was at first directly towards 
the woods but on entering them he turned to the right and, 
scaling only a few feet above the ground, passed through a 











belt of densely growing maples and coming out into an opening 

beyond, pitched sharply upward and alighted on an isolated 

tree. We traced him easily enough during the entire flight 

for we stooa well above him and the ground in the swamp was 

covered with snow over which he glided slowly like a great 

before 

shadow, I have never/seen a Barred Owl abroad and hunting at 
midday in this latitude although such an experience is not 
uncommon in the South. This bird was quite as alert as a 
Hawk. He flew from the elm when I was fully 50 yards away. 

I did not follow him into the swamp. I afterwards learned 
that Mr. Bensen : saw this Owl in the same place nearly every 
day up to Feb. 1, 1893. 

We recrossed the river a little before sunset and 
took the 4.16 train for home. 







